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cal repertoire of the Hindus is reduced to 36 airs which
are called ragas} but most of the musicians hardly know
half of them.. .Hindu music, whether vocal or instru-
mental, may be pleasing to the natives, but I do not think
it can give the slightest pleasure to any one else, however
little sensitive be his ear...Their songs have always
appeared to me uninspiring and monotonous, while from
their instruments I have never heard anything but harsh,
high and ear-splitting sounds,. ,To appreciate it rightly,
we must go back two or three thousand ye^rs and ima-
gine ourselves in those ancient times when the Druids
and other priests used in their civil and religious cere-
monies no other music but dismal cries and noisy sounds,
produced by striking two metal plates together, by beat-
ing tightly-stretched skins or by blowing horns of diffe-
rent kinds.'*

There is little left that can profitably be said about the
Abbe's book. As a complement to Voltaire's studies on
India, on the one hand, and to the coming revival of
Eastern learning in Europe, on the other, it is of invalu-
able interest to any student of the cultural relations bet-
ween East and West. His prolonged stay in India was
undoubtedly an initial disadvantage. Voltaire who never
set foot on Indian soil, wrote lucidly and intelligently
on a country which he could hardly visualize at all, while
Dubois imbibed in India all the prejudices and preconcep-
tions that Europeans are liable to develop when living in
a foreign country without actively participating in the
life of the people. His political past and his religious
pre-occupations condemned his attempts to 'civilize' the
Hindus from the very beginning to failure. When he
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